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This important gallery has had a long history, and 
many acquisitions made in an imperfect era of criticism 
remain among the others ; it is not exempt from the 
vices known in Paris as the characteristics of "the 
American picture-buyer." But if judged by its best 
things, it shows a phalanx of solid merit hardly to be 
beaten by any assemblage of the modern masters in 
American or European collections. CICERONE. 



BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 



CONCERNING PUBLIC STATUES— PICKNELL'S PIC- 
TURES AT PARIS—THE HUNT SCHOOL — STYLES IN 
HOUSE BUILDING. 



Boston, July 16, 1880. 
The characteristic Bostonian attempt to make the 
celebration of the Fourth of July aesthetic by the dedica- 
tion of a statue of one of the patriot worthies of 1776 
was not a success, so far as supplanting the old childish 
Chinese mode of celebrating is concerned. 
In spite of the statue the observance of the 
day proved more Chinese and detonatory 
than it has been for years, with more visi- 
ble and demonstrative drunkenness in the 
streets. The statue purports to be the ef- 
figy of Sam. Adams, the father of the Rev- 
olution, " the greatest statesman America 
ever produced," in Senator Hoar's judg- 
ment. It is a bronze reproduction of the 
marble statue by Miss Whitney, one of the 
two from each State in the Valhalla at 
Washington. The other marble gentleman 
from Massachusetts there is John Win- 
throp, the greatest figure in early colonial 
times. The bronze copy of the Winthrop 
statue is to be set up in another square on 
the 17th of September, the 250th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Boston. This 
will make two public statues erected in 
Boston streets this year to follow up the 
two last year — of Quincy and Lincoln. 
Next year will probably see two more — 
Ward's ideal statue of Lief, the Icelandic 
viking, mythical discoverer of New Eng- 
land (Vinland) in the year 1000, and the 
statue of Colonel Robert Shaw, of the First 
Massachusetts Colored Regiment, whom 
the Rebels " buried with his niggers" on 
the island in Charleston Harbor where they 
fell. The money lavishly subscribed for 
the latter statue, in the heat of the war, 
has doubled itself while waiting to be used, 
so that it ought to issue in a splendid 
equestrian hero when it is undertaken. As 
for the statue of Sam. Adams first men- 
tioned, it is another one of those multitu- 
dinous civic statues of the kind which is 
neither good nor bad. It has a good dra- 
matic scowl, or rather look of defiance, * 
obtained by a knitting of prominent eye- 
brows and a compression of thin lips. 
But it is not so firmly planted on its legs 
as a man ought to be who, in a little pro- 
vincial port, is standing before the gold- 
laced and scarlet officers of the Crown and 
the general commanding two of Her Maj- 
esty's regiments and demanding the in- 
continent "withdrawal of the troops," 
and pausing for their reply on the instant. Their reply 
was acquiescence, but this was never wrung from them 
by so evidently assumed a nonchalance of attitude. 
The face is not the countenance that the trusty Copley, 
his contemporary, has preserved for us in his portrait. 
Copley's Sam. Adams is of the rotund character of face, 
with a heavyish solid round chin balancing with manly 
pluck the sturdy intellectuality of a dome-like brow ; the 
statue presents a thin face with passionate brow and 
the small retreating chin of classic conventionalism — 
the head of a poet rather than of a practical statesman 
and politician. There is a pretty miss in Boston who is 
a direct lineal descendant of Sam. Adams, and whose 
sound ancient stock is indicated somewhat in the cir- 
cumstance that she is the only scholar of the public 
schools who ever made the highest possible score of 
marks for merit in all studies. She has the chin that 
Copley gives her great-great-grandfather, and the sculp- 
tor might have seen in a glance at her face that he need 
not depart from the truth to secure nobility and beauty. 



The few friends of William L. Picknell of this city 
are delighted, as the friends of true and modest merit 
everywhere will be, that the honors of the Paris Salon 
this year for America are borne away by a very young 
man, who, by sheer^dint of industry applied to genuine 
talent and inspired by the purest devotion to art, has 
been raised from obscurity to distinction at the thresh- 
old of his career. Young Picknell receives an " honor- 
able mention" — the same award that has been previ- 
ously bestowed only on Bridgeman and Sargent, and 
two other Americans many years ago, five times in all. 
For three or four years past frequenters of the Boston 
picture stores have had their careless, cursory glance 
arrested by landscapes of singular " solidity," original- 
ity, and earnestness, attacking the hardest tasks and 
sticking to them, signed with the odd name of Picknell ; 
and those inquiring who Picknell was were told that he 
was simply " one of our young fellows in Paris." His 
pictures combined a good deal of Jacque's sturdy grap- 
pling with detail of facts and something of the uncon- 
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REVERY. BY C. VOILLEMOT. 

FROM THB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARKS SALON OF 1880. 

ventional fresh color of Boldini, though with nothing of 
Boldini's dash, flutter, and gayety. There is nothing of 
the latter's " insouciance," suggestiveness, and humor 
in genre studies about the Bostonian ; he is modest and 
serious, and content to paint almost anything out of 
doors for the sake of getting down the very truth about 
it. His two paintings in the Salon of 1880 are de- 
scribed by the Parisian critics, whose unanimous ap- 
plause anticipated the verdict of the jury, in terms that 
make them plain enough to the mind's eye. " Sur le 
Bord du Marais " consists of fine, strong, robust trees, 
and others, tall and slim, ail leafless, and standing in a 
group upon uneven ground covered with brushwood, tall 
grass, ana rushes. The clear sky gives value to these 
trees, carefully studied and admirably drawn ; and one 
guesses rather than perceives the neighborhood of the 
marsh. But the other picture, " La Route de Concar- 
neau," is the better, and is rated by the leading critics a 
truly remarkable w T ork. In this a road, " traced with 
administrative straightness," and bordered with the 



regulation ditches and luxuriant hedges of ferns and 
wild mulberries, runs from the foreground to the hori- 
zon, cutting the canvas in a diagonal line, while the sun 
at noonday makes its chalk and ochre resplendent. A 
team is stopped midway, and its shadow is cut with 
startling distinctness upon the shining straight ribbon 
of pale gold. A line of clumps of trees stands against 
the clear sky, firmly and strongly drawn like all the 
rest. One critic, Veron, says its manner recalls De- 
camps. Another remarks : " I do not think a more 
complete impression of dog-day torridity has ever been 
given. Painted almost entirely with the palette-knife, 
with astonishing impetuosity and confidence, this pic- 
ture is assuredly the most remarkable thing, in the 
foreign section. From the point of view of solidity of 
execution a single work in the Salon is superior to it — 
the admirable still-life of Martin Vollon." Thus 
Armand Silvestre in "La Vie Moderne." It is a full 
chorus of exclamations of surprise and delight — "a 
curiosity and a treat," " triumphant virtuosity," " very 
real, very powerful, very original" — such 
are the expressions of the exacting critics 
of Paris concerning this work of the young 
Bostonian, yesterday almost unknown even 
in his own city. Half a dozen years ago 
he was the boy in a second-rate picture 
store in this city, helping his sisters earn 
the support of their widowed mother. 
His father was a Baptist minister in a Ver- 
mont village, where he was born. Having 
one day the misfortune, as it was then 
thought, to drop a chromo-print and punc- 
ture a nail-hole in it, he took it home at 
night to mend it. His success was such 
that he believed he would try to make pic- 
tures. He went to a free drawing-school 
evenings, and his talent there developed 
so rapidly that by the advice of artists, 
among them Geo. L. Brown, he went to 
Europe to study, and became the pupil of 
Robert Wylie, the American painter, on 
the Isle of Man. Wylie received a Salon 
medal in 1872. Picknell also studied with 
George Inness. He has retained some- 
thing of the characteristics of both these ar- 
tists. Of late he has spent his time always 
in hard, enthusiastic work amid the artist 
fraternity gathered at Pont Aven. Now it 
is to be hoped he will come home, and 
with him Bridgeman, Sargent, and the rest 
of the talented young Americans who are 
at present drawing all their inspiration 
from and giving all their achievement to a 
country which though it appreciates them 
more needs them far less than their own 
native land. 

It is the "obituary" of the "Hunt 
School " that Mr. Millet, the painter-critic, 
writes in the current Atlantic Monthly, 
under the caption of " Mr. Hunt's Teach- 
ings." He speaks of it as a thing ended, 
spent, and done. He gives Hunt all the 
credit and homage anybody could desire, 
honoring to the full the " veritable conta- 
gion" he spread, by means of his personal 
magnetism, " of single-minded devotion 
to art for art's own sake." But he holds 
that a thorough analysis of his methods of 
teaching would reveal many weaknesses 
and disclose many apparent contradictions. He forgot 
in his enthusiasm, and in his belief that Americans 
needed above all to learn tb*see the grandest signifi- 
cance of art, that his pupils had never learned to draw, 
or taken any of the rudimentary steps in art. He main- 
tained in effect the foreign 4 ' atelier, ' ' but the students 
were not what they were in foreign ateliers, painters 
who have spent years in learning to draw. What he 
tried, in the generosity of his ardor, to show them to do 
at once should have come only after faithful study and 
mastery of the mechanical methods of the profession. 
The consequence is that though the legacy left the dis- 
ciples of the Hunt School is a noble one, *' they remain 
like people who have learned the beauties of a language 
before they can write or speak it. Their works show 
that they see aright, and that their intentions are the 
best. But they can be called neither artists, idealists, 
nor impressionists, for their performances go little far- 
ther than intentions. For this they may be descriptive- 
ly named l intentionists. " This is a happy thought 
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indeed, a witty and a just characterization, and it will 
stick. " Intentionists " is the proper designation for 
the little coterie of strivers after the excruciating, and to 
them, truly, unattainable, in New York also, who come 
the nearest, it is to be hoped, of anything in America to 
the " Nincompoopiana " so wholesomely ridiculed by 
Du Maurier in Punch. 

The extensive building operations in our sumptuous 
residence quarter known as the Back Bay afford an in- 
teresting field for artistic study. It is estimated that 
some $3,000,000 worth of houses will have been added 
to the West End by the close of this year, the fruits of 
the revival of good times since last year. The " Queen 
Anne'' style in brick is the prevailing type of architec- 
ture, and the mode of exterior decoration at present 
most in favor is the elaborate carving of brick with the 
chisel and hammer, over the door or in the middle of 
the front of the house. Interiorly, too, they are putting 
more into the painting and less into the plastering of 
the houses. Deep chimney-corners, windows divided 
up into small panes, oriel windows, and staircase halls 
open from the first floor to the roof are Queen Anne 
characteristics universally the vogue in the new houses 
dating from 1880. The common city house in a block, 
very narrow, very 
high, and very deep, 
is no longer in fashion 
here. The tendency 
now is to build houses 
of greater width, less 
depth, and lower 
height ; in fact, the 
aesthetic and artistic 
improvement of taste 
in our homes has in- 
duced a truer and sin- 
cerer care-taking for 
comfort and home- 
feeling. One of the 
most important archi- 
tectural adornments to 
be added to this region 
is the projected Crane 
memorial building for 
the home of the public 
library of the suburban 
town of Quincy. This 
splendid monument is 
to be the gift, through 
Albert Crane, Esq., 
of New York City, of 
the heirs of the late 
Thomas Crane, whose 
boyhood's home was 
in Quincy. Richard- 
son, the accomplished 
and always original 
architect, designer of 
Trinity Church here 

and the State Capitol at Albany, is drawing the plans, 
of which I hope to give some description in my next. 
Greta. 

IMPORTANT ART SALES. 
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JTAMERTON ON BADEN AND ETCHING. 



Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton contributes a 
valuable article to the August number of Scribner's 
Magazine, on " Mr. Seymour Haden's Etchings," in 
the course of which he drops some scraps of technical 
information well worth knowing. For instance,- arguing 
the superiority of etchings proper over the photographic 
metal processes reproducing drawings — a self-evident 
fact, we should say — and remarking that these latter 
"really are etchings bitten with acid as we bite our 
plates," he says that the only secret of the perfection 
with which M. Amand Durand reproduces the etchings 
of Rembrandt is that he is himself an uncommonly skil- 
ful master of the common processes of etching, and the 
photographic work he employs is merely preparatory, 
and gives nothing but the drawing of the plates. Mr. 
Hamerton says he knows the inside of M. Durand's 
private laboratory, and knows all the instruments he 
uses and all his processes. So he speaks with author- 




^ The picture trade in the United States, during the 
summer, is practically at a stand-still. The follow- 
ing pictures were sold lately in Paris : 

Goya. " La Toilette" 3,150 francs. 

Diaz. " Chien au Repos dans un Bois".. 4,100 " 

Millet. " L'Heure de Midi " 6,300 " 

Saint-Jean. "Bouquet de Fleurs" 11,400 " 

The Barye bronze "Thesee et le Minotaure" was 
sold in Paris lately for 4000 francs. 

The following prices were obtained for pictures 
sold at auction in London recently : 

P. Bouvier. " L'Occasion" £12.6 

V. Chevilliard. "A Game at Cards" 162 

G. Koller. "Albert Diirer Receiving a Message 

from the Duchess of Parma. ..... 136 

C. Seiler. "Official Orders" 241 

J. E. Saintin. " Treasured Mementoes" 105 

F. Domingo. " The Card- Players" 546 

A. Toulmouche. " LAtlante" 115 

E. Castres. " Outside the Ambulance" 241 

L. C. Miiller. " Mecca Pilgrims" 735 

Jules Breton. "A Breton Woman" 451 

J. G. Vibert. "An Unequal Match" 157 

E. Frere. " The Drum Lesson" 262 

E. Nicol. "The School" 210 

W. Etty. " The Triumph of Cleopatra" 525 



"LOVE ASLEEP/' BY F. PERRAULT. 

FROM THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS SALON OK 1880. 

ity. We may say, for the information of those who 
have not seen these etchings, that practically they are 
perfect fac-similes of the originals of Rembrandt. So 
closely do they resemble them, in fact, that it has been 
found necessary to stamp them to avoid deception. 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, it may be interesting 
to note, by the way, by an arrangement effected with 
the Paris publishers, expects to offer shortly, in an 
" edition de luxe," the complete etched works of the 
great painter, reproduced by this process. 

Few etchers possess the two essentials to a good 
etching — the power of drawing and biting in. " Many, 
says Mr. Haden, " have one without the other. Samuel 
Palmer and Meryon, Herkomer and Hook combine both. 
Turner possessed the power of biting in to a marvellous 
degree." Mr. Hamerton praises Palmer very highly 
as a master of biting, because he gets his results 
(which are just what they ought to be) without rebiting. 
Flameng is very sure, but his work is systematically 
tentative. " Mr. Haden," he says, " effects the biting 
in of his plates grandly and with much power, but his 
chiaroscuro is often very much simplified by intentional 
omissions of tones which a professional etcher from 
pictures would be obliged to render ; and, besides this, 
as Mr. Haden's purpose is generally more artistic and 
intellectual than technical, he does not mind over-biting 
occasionally. Of the two faults, underbiting and over- 
biting, he preferred the latter, as giving more vigor and 
force." Mr. Haden advises etchers to print their 
works themselves, which is good advice so far as the 



trial proofs are concerned, but, as he shows by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, an etcher who does not employ a 
first-class printer, or personally supervise the operations 
of the average one, may never know what his own 
work is like. The most exquisite series of plates which 
Whistler ever did — his sixteen Thames subjects — were 
originally printed by a steel-plate printer, and so badly 
that the owner thought the plates were worn out, and 
sold them for a small sum in comparison to their real 
worth. The purchaser took them to Goulding, the 
best printer of etchings in England, and it was found 
that they were not only perfect, but that they produced 
impressions which never had been approached, even by 
Delatre. Mr. Hamerton tells a parallel anecdote : 
*' Mr. Samuel Palmer had etched a beautiful plate, 
which had been a good deal printed, but nobody ever 
suspected how beautiful the plate really was until, some 
years after, Mr. Palmer set up a press, and his son took 
impressions under his superintendence which were in- 
comparably superior to all the earlier ones." 

It is hardly worth repeating, perhaps, the well-known 
fact that Mr. Haden is an amateur etcher, his profession 
being that of a surgeon, as which he has an eminent 
position. He began to etch as early as the year 1843, 

producing in that and 
the following year six 
Italian subjects, of 
which the following 
are the titles : 1. 
" Tomb of Porsena ;" 

2. " Castle of Ischia ;" 

3. "Gate of Belisa- 
rius ;" 4. "Houses 
on the Tiber ;" 5. 
"Pisa;" 6. " Villa of 
Maecenas." He did 
nothing more until 
1858, when he pro- 
duced nineteen plates, 
two years later ten 
plates, and, after a 
pause, in 1863 he pro- 
duced eleven plates. 
The following year 
his needle was much 
more fertile, and in 
1865 he became fam- 
ous by the appearance 
of his "Etudes a 
l'Eauforte." The 
French title and the 
French letter - press 
that accompanied this 
portfolio of prints 
were due to Mr. Ha- 
den's original inten- 
tion to publish the 
work in Paris, he sup- 

x posing that the Eng- 

lish public would receive a set of etchings with com- 
parative indifference. "The result, however," says 
Mr. Hamerton, " proved that the progress of general 
information about the fine arts in Great Britain had 
prepared a sufficient number of people for the appreci- 
ation of original work in etching. Many reviews in the 
London press, and especially an article in The Times, 
made people flock to Mr. Colnaghi's, where Mr. Ha- 
den's works were exhibited, so that he became, in the 
course of a few weeks, one of the most famous artists 
in town. Two hundred and fifty sets were announced 
for publication, but only one hundred and eighty proved 
satisfactory enough to receive the artist's approval. 
The edition was soon exhausted, and when a good copy 
comes into the market it readily commands double the 
publisher's price." The editor of Scribner's Monthly, 
in a foot-note, says : " The ' Etudes ' were published 
at a loss at fifteen guineas a copy (of which only twelve 
guineas found their way into the pockets of the artist), 
while every copy in reality cost him sixteen guineas. 
Now, when a copy comes to auction it brings thirty 
guineas, and when broken up (as it generally is by the 
dealers), they make sixty guineas by it. In this way 
an artistic work passes at once out of the possession of 
the artist and becomes the property of the trade, and 
this is the reason why the trade are always anxious that 
there shall be as few impressions taken from the plate 
as possible." 

The isolated plate, "The Breaking up of the Aga- 
memnon," paid the etcher very handsomely. The first 



